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many.28 There are many indications that the ordinary
contribution of a " full villein" to the communal team was
two oxen;29 if the later state of things, with the permanent
individual tenancy of particular acres, had arisen out of an
earlier system of annual division, we can readily understand
that there would be uniformity in the amount of holding of
all those who furnished two oxen (the virgarii, or pleni villani),
and of those who furnished only one (the semi-virgarii, dimidii
villani), and that those who had contributed no oxen at all
would have scanty shares or no more than cottages, unless
they had acted as ploughmen or carpenters. In the later
surveys we constantly find that one man's strips adjoin those
of the same fellow-tenant,30 which strengthens the hypothesis
that "intermixed" fields were d.ue to the distribution of acres
in order of oxen, so that each man might have his share both
of good land and of bad, in proportion to the number of Iris
oxen.

The description of the manor in the last section was
limited to central and southern England, and this because
two other classes besides villeins and cotters appear in the
east and south-west. Of the population recorded in Domes-
day, villeins and bordars are scattered pretty evenly over
the country, the average percentage of the former being 38,
of the latter 32, making up between them seven-tenths of
the whole.81 But the servi, or slaves, whose average per-
centage for the whole land is 9, and who in some of the
eastern and midland shires do not appear at all, or fall to
a percentage of 4 or 5, rise in the country on the Welsh
border and in the south-west to 17, 18, 21, and 24 per cent.
We cannot but explain this by the supposition that in the
later stages of the English conquest a greater number of
the British cultivators were spared, so that in these dis-
tricts slaves came to form a considerable part of the rural
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